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then had constructed a dragon of the most volatile paper, and in this he enclosed a mixture of sulphur, pitch, and wax, and so artistically prepared all his materials, that, when ignited, it would illumine the machine, and exhibit the following legend in their vernacular idiom, The Anger of God. The body being formed and the ingredients prepared, he then affixed a long tail, and committed the machine to the heavens, and, favoured by the wind, it soared aloft towards the clouds. The spectacle of the dragon, so brilliantly lit, was terrific. The barbarians, beholding the unusual motion of the apparition, were smitten with the greatest astonishment/'
For belief in the existence of a civilization, now sub-* merged, on a continent familiar in literature as Atlantis there is perhaps rather more than fable. Occultists claim by clairvoyance to have knowledge of such a civilization, and they declare that it possessed the secret of mechanical flight. Francis Bacon in the New Atlantis makes one of their chief men say : " We imitate also the flights of birds ; we have some degrees of flying in the air ; we have ships and boats for going under water . . . we have also means to convey sounds in trunks and pipes, in strange lines and distances."
Bishop Wilkins, who died in 1672, wrote a work called " Daedalus, or Mechanical Motions," in which he set forth the .several ways by which flying had been, or might be attempted:
1.   By spirits or angels.
2.   By the help of fowls.
3.   By wings fastened immediately to the body.
4.   By flying chariots.
The second method refers to the fabulous throne of Kai Kaoos of Persia.
The winged horse of Pegasus, and the legend of Hermes the winged messenger of the Gods, may also be remembered.